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I HAD, IN this Editorial, intended to enlarge upon the theme 
of my last. But since I wrote that, two events of more 
literary moment than any essay of mine have presented 
themselves. I accordingly defer further discussion of what 
should be poets’ aims in favour of, first, the more pertinent 
matter of the public’s approach to achievement, as exempli- 
fied at the Reading last month at the Aeolian Hall in London. 

By now, report of that reading would be repetitious. 
It need only be said for the benefit of our overseas readers 
that twelve, by now most celebrated, poets who suffered 
the last war proffered a joint reading of their own work in 
aid of those who have suffered in this. 

Painters can give their pictures, players their per- 
formances, in aid of war-funds. A poet is debarred the 
same service in delegating his fees or royalties, for an 
intrinsic curiosity attaches to the reading of poetry aloud. 
It cannot be said that all the poets who came forward in 
April were uniformly successful in satisfying the audience’s 
interest in the authors’ rendering of their rhythms. There 
is no reason they should have been; not all are dowered 
with more than one gift of expression. Consequently, it 
was no surprise that one who has written some of the 
loveliest lyrics of our time, read as if ignoring the music of 
his lines; nor should it have been that another seemed 
intent on proving he was not so much the Rupert, as the 
Tennysonian Brook of this war. But exceptions are accents 
to the general; the poets in general faced what was for 
them however honoured an ordeal, none the less an ordeal, 
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with an artist’s seriousness and courage. They gave, not 
only their poetry and their presence, but their nervous 
strength as contribution. H. D., the first woman to read, 
evoked spontaneous applause by her grave conviction, both 
of matter and of manner. Victoria Sackville West recited, 
with confident breeding, and Edith Sitwell added to her 
own, triumphant bravura. The ladies, indeed, came through 
with flying—or as Mr. Gibson himself might say—in view 
of the occasion, one should perhaps write, dipping— 
colours. T. S. Eliot. Osbert Sitwell, and Gordon Bottom- 
ley each in his own way showed himself a master at using 
personality to drive home purpose; the Poet Laureate 
and Walter de la Mare drew further respect, and Arthur 
Waley earned unforgettable admiration. 

All these, knowing that by volunteering to read, they 
were called on in some sense to perform, drew on them- 
selves with dignity to give, literally to give, as part of their 
offering, a performance. Nor are they, in this manner, 
trained performers. They appeared on a platform without 
benefit of action, masking make-up or submersion in a 
role, such as have actors; without the advantages of 
amplification and invisibility which radio confers. They 
appeared, moreover, knowing the attitude in this country 
of certain sections of the press and of their own fellows to 
poets. That attitude, of those, ran true to type. Few 
reporters resisted the facile observation that to write well 
does not entail reading well. It should be more obvious 
that some poets could read the simpler works of others 
more easily than their own (whilst Miss Sitwell could read 
a great many works better than their authors have written 
them) and equally that most actors inevitably see even 
lyric verseas dramatic. To them, a love-song is a part or plot 
in miniature; so “interpretation”’ is given, and something 
is “ made of” something already finally and exquisitely 
wrought. How much better, by comparison, to hear a 
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poem ot made more than the most of, even at expense of 
the best ! How good, by seeing and hearing the poets, or 
some of them, to know that they are with us still and still 
writing, some of them—hetter than ever before! Every 
member of the audience could take pleasure in individual 
poets, according to choice, but those who have the honour 
to be apprenticed to the same art had the additional joy of 
gratitude that these—who were young in the last war— 
came forward, knowing what it is to be young in this, to 
hand on their belief in that vision which is the one sky men 
can look up to with trust. 

These, too, are fighters—these whose wings are of 
Pegasus and who, in England, “ the country which cares 
nothing for art,’ were allowed to state their faith, one spring 
afternoon, at a reading to which the presence of Her 


Majesty the Queen gave the last graciousness of a May revel. 
* * * 


> 


“And now,’ as Lady Bracknell said, “for minor 
matters ’’—though not so minor neither I hope as to be 
of no interest to subscribers. Since the interruption of 
1940, our Offices in Maiden Lane have consisted of but one 
room; the remainder, when repaired, were let. It there- 
fore became incumbent on us to find other premises. I am 
wary of stating where these may be till all is signed and 
sealed. If all is settled as I hope, we shall be found most 
suitably housed in a Regency rotunda, a kind of land- 
lighthouse in London, three minutes from our present 
door. That, or any other, address will be announced at the 
earliest. Meanwhile, callers (especially the unannounced) 
are asked to suspend activities until July, and corre- 
spondents advised to make use of the country office at 
18 Station Road, Eckington, near Sheffield. 

The move in no wise affects the Brazilian number for 
June, which is already to hand, nor that for July, of which 
particulars are on the inside back cover. 


STILL-LIFE : BOX AND BOTTLE 
By OSBERT SITWELL 
(Concluded) 

As WE LOOK round the restaurant, we observe that all the 
men are smoking large cigars . . . I say men, for I never saw 
the women smoking cigars here, as they do to this day in 
Austria, or did formerly in parts of South America. Page, 
who commanded the American expedition to La Plata, 
tells us, for example, that there it was the custom in all 
houses for a servant to bring in at a certain hour “a small 
brass vessel, containing a few coals of fire, and a plate of 
cigars...and all men, women, and children—delicate 
refined girls, and young,masters who would not with us be 
promoted to the dignity of pantaloons—smoke with a 
gravity and gusto that is irresistibly ludicrous to a foreigner.” 
And a traveller of the same period in Central America 
notes that all ‘“‘ the ladies of Central America’ smoke, the 
married ones, especially, smoking cigars. He adds that 
“when a gentleman asks a lady for a light, she always 
removes the cigar from her lips ”’. 

It must be remembered that the habit of smoking had 
come from America, and doubtless the indigenous inhabi- 
tant of the continent and its islands, both men and women, 
had smoked for many centuries . . . They appear, however, 
usually to have smoked tobacco in pipes, and on ceremonial 
occasions, such as the signing of a treaty, these were 
decorated with their inevitable feathers and constituted 
the famous “ pipe of peace’ . . . But the history of tobacco, 
as of the cigar itself, is singularly obscure when we consider 
how comparatively recent was its introduction into the 
Old World and the few facts that follow are chiefly derived 
from reading Fairholt’s Tobacco.t Fairholt qualified by 


1 Tobacco : Its History and Associations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With 100 
Illustrations by the Author, was published apparently ten years after the author’s 
death, by Chatto and Windus, London, 1876. 

The sixteenth child of a German named Fahrholz—who came to London, 
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his birth an authority on this subject, for he tells us in his 
dedication of the book, that, having never been out of sight of 
St. Paul’s until he was twenty-two years of age, the tobacco 
warehouse in which his father worked became his playground, 
and that his first memories were “ of rolling in the tobacco- 
leaf, as country children would roll in a hay-field, and 
playing at ‘ hide-and-seek ’ in the empty barrels”. Some 
of the facts he gives us are, of course, familiar. Many of us 
are aware that Jean Nicot, Lord of Villemain—whose 
name is immortalized in the word nicotine—first took 
tobacco in 1561 from Portugal, where he was French 
ambassador, as a present to the Grand Prior of France; 
on which account it was originally called Herbe du Grand 
Prieur. The whole world knows that Sir Walter Ralegh 
first brought this incomparable gift to England, apparently 
in April, 1584. Of this King James I, who hated tobacco 
nearly as much as he loathed Ralegh, wrote!: “It is not 
so long since the first entry amongst us here, as this present 
age can very well remember, both the first author and the 
form of the first introduction of it amongst us. It was 
neither brought in by King, great conqueror, nor learned 
Doctor of Physic. With the report of a great discovery 
for a conquest, some two or three savage men were brought 
in together with this savage custom. But the pity is the 
poor wild barbarous men died, but that vile barbarous 
custom is yet alive...” Elsewhere in his pamphlet, he 
writes: ‘‘ Surely smoke become a kitchen farre better than 
a dining chamber ; and yet it makes a kitchen often times 
in the inward parts of men, soyling and infecting with an 
unctuous and oyly kind of soote as hath been found in 
some great tobacco takers, that after death were opened. 


and later anglicized his name—by his wife, the daughter of a Spitalfields weaver, 
F. W. Fairholt 1814-1866 early showed talent as a draughtsman ; and, after 
being for some time a print colourer, and then the assistant of a scene-painter, 
became in time well known both as an illustrator and writer of books, in many 
of which he displays considerable antiquarian knowledge. 

1 In his Counterblaste To Tobacco. 
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A custom loathesome to the eye, harmfull to the braine, 
dangerous to the lungs, and in the black, stinking fumes 
thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of 
the pit that is bottomless.” A regular persecution of 
smokers followed on this royal denunciation, and in other 
European countries the moral oppression was accompanied 
not seldom by physical torture !_ In the Canton of Berne, 
indulgence in tobacco ranked next as a sin after adultery, 
George Sandys } records having seen a Turk led about the 
streets of Constantinople in 1610, mounted backwards on 
an ass, and with a pipe driven through the cartilage of his 
nose, the Pope Urban VIII excommunicated all those who 
used snuff or tobacco in churches, and the Tsar of Muscovy, 
going one better, ordered all smokers to have their noses 
amputated ... Yet only a few years before, smoking had 
been a popular innovation and, far from being deemed 
“ harmfull to the braine”’ and “‘ dangerous to the lungs ”’, 
had been chiefly valued for its supposed medical and healing 
properties. Indeed tobacco had been sold at the apothecary’s, 
and Henry Buttes, in his Dyets Dry Dinner, published in 
1599, praises it highly. He writes that it was “ translated 
out of India in the seede or roote; native or sative in our 
own fruitfullest soils. It cureth any grief, dolour, imposture, 
or obstruction proceeding of colde or winde, especially 
in the head or breast. The fume taken in a pipe is good 
against Rumes, Catarrhs, hoarseness, ache in the head, 
stomache, lungs, breast: also in want of meate, drinke, 
sleepe or rest’. 

Though, as I have said, the pipe had been the favourite 
method of consuming tobacco among the American Indians, 
cigars, or at least a form of primitive cigar, had been smoked 
there long before the advent of Columbus. Cuba soon 
became the chief place for the growing of the fine tobacco 
leaves required for cigars, its climate being particularly 

1 In his Relation of a Journey. 
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favourable for their cultivation. The best leaves of all 
were formerly reserved for the personal use of the King 
of Spain. And Spain was the European country in which 
the smoking of cigars first became popular, playing an 
important part in the life of the poorer as well as of the 
richer classes. It long remained, however, a purely Spanish 
idiosyncracy, and it was not, indeed, until about the time 
of the French Revolution that the fashion reached most of 
Europe, spreading from Hamburg in 1796 to France and 
Austria. There are reasons, however, for thinking the 
habit of smoking cigars reached England from Spain, when 
the veterans of the Peninsular War returned home. Fairholt 
tells us that in 1823 only 26 lb. of manufactured cigars were 
imported into England, but that the duty being then 
reduced, the next year showed a return of 15,380 lb., rising 
in 1830 to 253,882 lb. ! 

Fairholt has much to say of accessories of smoking ; 
especially does he denounce ornamental cigar cases. “‘ When 
men,” he writes, “ enshrine cigars in pearl cases, elaborated 
with metal work, that make them seem only fitted for the 
scent cases of a lady’s boudoir, they may be looked upon 
with due contempt, not only by ladies, but by those of their 
own sex who adhere to the honest, useful case of plain 
Russian leather.”’ Yet he makes no mention either of cigar 
bands or of cigar labels, though one might have imagined 
that the pictures on these, inspired by the soft south, would 
also have aroused him to flights of fury. For, in spite of 
their being, as we have noted, possessed of a peculiar kind 
of accuracy of observation—being, in fact, more true to 
Cuban nature than truth itself—it must nevertheless be 
admitted that the actual scenes depicted are not those with 
which we meet every day, even in this fantastic island... 
Let us look at the Larranaga label in front of us, by the side 
of the grey bottle. 

There it lies, with a bulging fold in it... It is, I should 
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judge by the light, the early morning; a dewy, rather 
smudgy freshness prevails, lightly swathing the haze of 
green vegetation, the thin, spider-leaved palm trees and, 
even, the blue sky, which holds in it the promise—as yet 
only the promise—of a burning day. Out of this back- 
ground towers a forceful, Palma-Vecchio-like blonde, clad 
in a white robe, and wearing a debutante’s tuft of feathers, 
only that these are dyed in crimson and Cambridge-blue. 
In one hand she clasps a trident. She is being borne along 
towards us in a pony cart, drawn apparently by two lions, 
although one of them, due, no doubt, to some perspectival 
trouble of the artist’s, has got part of its massive head 
underneath the scarlet travelling rug, which someone has 
thrown heavily over the lady’s knees. The noble beasts are 
being led along, in the style of Derby winners, by various 
pink, yellow, and beige children, crowned or turbanned, 
and they, I hold, can be identified with some confidence as 
typifying the four quarters of the globe. The whole con- 
ception is lightly spattered with gold, as though the Cuban 
fireflies had refused to go home in the morning, and is, 
further, enclosed in an elliptical circle of gold coins, 
embossed and standing out from the paper. Indeed, these 
coins, we note, seem to play a preponderant part in this 
and every similar design, a miraculous gold manna, falling 
from blue skies and larger than the heads of lions... Of 
course, it zs a little gaudy, that we must admit, and is best 
seen, perhaps, as the grey smoke from your cigar drifts 
across your eyes and slightly veils the enchanting scene. 
Not only, then, does such a picture possess a strange 
kind of warm, carnival-like truth, but also the same kind of 
fascination that appertained to the problem-pictures, 
formerly so teasing, if unfortunate, a feature of recurrent 
Royal Academies... Take, for example, another label 
from the collection—now the truth is out ! I have formed 
of these delightful labels, that were still, I believe, being 
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produced every day until the war came, continuing to 
present us with a sense of formalized and stylized beauty 
to be found existing nowhere else, except in Hoxton prints, 
and much more comforting, too, than those, in that they 
make us feel both warm and rich... Take, then, another 
example . . . Partaga will show you, beneath the rather set 
hovering of an eagle with spread wings, a crowned Empress, 
of indeterminate features, proudly seated on her throne and 
plainly commending two females draped in Greek robes 
that might have been invented by Alma-Tadema save that 
they are more tropical in hue. One of them carries a 
palette, and so must surely be the Muse of Painting, while 
the other, a neater and altogether less Bohemian figure, 
I should say, holds a wreath of laurel or bay leaves, done 
up with a white ribbon or even, it may be, by some flight 
of allegory altogether beyond me, with a bunch of white 
feathers. On either hand, beneath a shower of golden 
guineas, mulatto cupids stagger under the weight of 
cornucopias of pineapples and serpoté, custard apples and 
passion-fruit, avocado pears, orchids and lilies and many 
flowers of which the varieties are unknown to us... And 
here we may pause to observe how luscious, in every vista, 
are the flowers and fruit, up to the richest millionaire 
standards—the sort of bouquets and baskets in the descrip- 
tion of which, upon a Rougon-Macquart table, Zola would 
have luxuriated—and yet at the same time, plainly showing 
the gratitude of the artist to the creator of this bountiful 
paradise, who, as in “‘ the remote Bermudas ” 

««.. does in the pomegranate close 

Jewels more rich than Ormuz shows ; 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet 

And throws the melons at our feet.” 
There appear to be, also, accumulations of objects on either 
side of the cupids; trophies of wheels and bronze vases 
and lyres and, very distinctly, a yellow bowler hat, and an 
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1840 clock of incredible gothic complication and confusion. 
The whole is set in the primrose light that follows dawn or 
precedes sunset in these countries, and there are flowing 
ribbons and, of course, gold coins. 

Often, in the background—though not of the two we 
have examined—are views of sea, and volcanic mountains, 
of huge sailing ships, argosies with accompanying escorts 
of flying fishes... And some of the labels show us street 
scenes and plazas, and these we must glance at, if only 
because they throw light on the epoch in which they were 
drawn. They take us to great gilded palaces wherein the 
cigars are made, huge, sun-splashed plazas, across which 
sleek horses, prancing with the very same updrawn action 
of the hooves as we see in Colleoni’s bronze horse in Venice, 
and driven by coachmen in livery and top hats, are bearing 
crinolined ladies reclining in vehicles as light and elegant 
as shells. It is a splendid world, indeed, and one in which, 
it is made plain, every lady, in the phrase of the time, kept 
her own carriage. Nevertheless to-day, a few ladies have 
chosen to go on foot, under the shade of parasols, and 
various men in top hats and frock-coats, are bent almost 
double as, in acknowledgement of a bow, they sweep their 
hats down towards the ground... Nevertheless, most of 
the pictures take us to less sophisticated scenes, to day- 
dreams of Southern beauties gazing down through eye- 
lashes encrusted with tears as though with diamonds, upon 
dark young gallants with curling whiskers, gallants who 
are clad, moreover, in Tudor doublet and hose, repoussé 
in that fashion of which these artists, these processes alone, 
seem to hold the secret. The palm trees above them betray 
a spiky, rather centipede-like quality, and we can almost 
hear the warm drone and drumming of tango, rumba, and 
Cubana, as they float across the little waves that so often 
occur in these pictures, and the white perruques of which 
curl so modishly. 
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Even the names of the brands seem to possess the same 
subtle lilt to them, the same chirruping, as we murmur them, 
Larranaga, Partaga, Estrella, Integridad, Cabana, Eldorado, 
Rey del Mundo, Santa Damiana... Surely this has the same 
thythm as Cuban music, which has, sounding in it, so 
much of the cicada’s vibrant shrilling ? Indeed this insect 
seems with the whirring of its wings to provide the basis 
for it, in the same manner in which the notes of a thrush 
afforded, it might be, a foundation for English music of the 
great age. And we may, moreover, note here, as ap- 
propriate, that the Oxford English Dictionary offers the 
word cicada or cigala as the origin of the word cigar—and 
indeed some physical likeness exists between them; both 
show the same cylindrical shape, with diminishing ends, 
the same dark colour. 

There is another point to notice... Just now, we 
mentioned a dark young gallant; on the label, he stands 
on a golden ladder, clasping in his arms a fair-haired girl, 
who hangs entranced across a balcony ; Romeo and Juliet ! 
And is it not singular that a cigar, so often regarded, in 
combination with the top-hat as giving the stamp to, being 
the very embodiment of, materialism, should so often exhale, 
in the decorations that set it out, such romantic ideals ? Love 
or poetry, or both, figure in almost every label, even if 
implicit and not stated outright in the name of the brand, 
as in Romeo Y Julieta or Byron. Political conceptions, too, 
are plainly idealized; these large classical-looking females 
shaking hands, these lions and spinning wheels, all possess 
a meaning—though sometimes one that is difficult to 
follow—are, it may be, a Testimonial To International 
Virtue or something of that sort, or A Tribute To The 
Supremacy Of The Arts, or signify the possible inauguration 
of a Pax Cubana. Again, all the designs abound in flowers 
and fruit, both of them—except, of course, in the case of 
Eve’s apple—the most innocent of all nature’s creations . . . 
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We should have presumed, then, after a first glance at these 
boxes, and without a previous knowledge of the luxuries 
they extol, that they had been called into being, not for the 
hard-headed, hook-beaked tribes of magnates, company- 
directors, bankers and speculators, sitting all day long 
at roll-top desks in offices, but for some race of simple, 
child-like being. 

None of these pictures, alas, bears a date. It is impossible 
to pronounce with certainty when they made their appear- 
ance, who designed them, or whether any were of recent 
manufacture. But I believe that the street scenes, and the 
shower of gold coins which edge the sky in nearly every 
instance or depend from the trees like great gold fruit, 
may supply a possible clue to the solution of two of these 
problems, though not to that of attribution. Upon these 
coins—awards, it must be assumed, at various international 
exhibitions—are occasionally to be distinguished, though 
very often they are too vague in outline to admit of absolute 
identification, the effigies of the rulers of European states. 
Never, not once, however, do we see upon them the 
ferocious eyes and timid moustache of Hitler, the jutting 
jowl of the Italian tyrant, or the upturned moustachios and 
jovial smile—like something out of Red Riding Hood ; 
what can it be >—of Uncle Joe... No, it is Napoleon III, 
over and over again, and sometimes the fork-bearded 
Leopold II of Belgium and the Congo, and, in one 
instance, the whiskered but chinless profile of a strangely 
young Emperor Franz Josef, his head sycophantically 
belaurelled. Moreover it is to be noticed that in the street 
scenes, though many carriages are shown, and there even 
occurs in one picture a very old-fashioned, high-seated type 
of tricycle, not a single motor-car figures. Further the old 
monarchical flag of Spain, floating above the Fabrica Real 
securely places the epoch in days previous to the Spanish- 
American War... All these facts, taken in conjunction, 
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must lead us to conclude that the majority of designs 
were contemporary with the last decade of the Second 
Empire; a time which also saw the heyday of cigar 
smoking in Europe. Fairholt, for example, writing in the 
same period, enumerates sixty-six kinds of cigars published 
by one London importer alone in his list. It was an 
era when every country in Europe possessed a crowned 
Emperor, king or prince, and when revolutions were 
confined to the boundaries of the Southern and Central 
American states. It would seem, then, that cigar smoking 
accords with peace even better than the pipe—though, on 
second thoughts, a tabulation of the revolts, wars and civil- 
wars that have taken place in Cuba itself may lead us to 
abandon our new theory. 

Now we must analyse the art of the cigar label and 
comment upon its affinities, first noting in these pictures 
the singular and utter lack of kinship that they show with 
Gauguin, the best known painter of tropical life. But his 
were naive scenes, attempted by someone sophisticated, 
struggling backward by means of colour and feeling ; while 
these are scenes of attempted sophistication executed by a 
naive. Everything in the world of the cigar-box label is 
bright, light and European—suspiciously bright and 
European. Artistic anti-kink, as it were, has been liberally 
applied. Moreover, these artists have reached forwards 
towards a different ideal, to them romantic, to us banal, 
since it is seen to have been achieved elsewhere. In spite, 
then, of the pretensions to luxury and pomp which these 
labels exhibit, their essential quality is that of innocence— 
a blessed innocence sometimes resembling a little that of 
Blake or Fra Angelico; though very different to their 
work, it must be admitted, in point of drawing and colour. 
On the other hand it is also permissible, as we study them, 
to suggest a still stronger comparison with two men, with 
the most sophisticated, no less than with the most naive 
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of modern artists. Notwithstanding the wooden stiffness 
of the figures, the same voluptuous and now demoded 
exquisiteness that we observe in the drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley—notably in the illustrations to his Under The 
Hill—can be traced in some of them. We find the same 
serious preoccupation with delicious trifles, though all are 
nevertheless subordinated to the line, and observe how the 
birds and butterflies and flowers and fruit bear an identical 
relationship to the beings they surround. While, in a 
direction apparently the most opposite, an obvious kinship 
to Douanier Rousseau makes itself evident. Not, of course, 
that I am attempting for a moment to insinuate in either 
case a direct influence, but merely that there existed some 
similarity in the point of view from which such art sprung. 

Thus, just as the Douanier Rousseau could never com- 
prehend how it was that his extremely unusual and poetical 
rendering of tigers and Mexican jungles, and of the patriotic 
celebrations of the Third French Republic, were not chosen 
for the Salon by the hanging Committee, because to him 
these pictures seemed to touch the height of academic 
realism, so, I take it, would these unknown artists have 
been unable to perceive in what respects their creations 
were unusual or did not conform to drawing-room 
standards, and how their dreams—to which, perhaps, their 
share of a darker blood imparted a certain passionate 
vehemence—of palm and pineapple, and the various 
Carnival figures of Democracy or the Arts, with their 
whole illusory circumambience of blue sky and golden 
prizes, differed from the reality. And we cannot help 
wondering, as we examine the extraordinary scenes they 
depicted, so entirely unlike the run of the production of 
other artists of their day—if it be some seventy years ago, 
as I incline to believe—,who these anonymous men were, 
and whether they essayed any bigger or more important 
works... For example, to what heights would not such 
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a party as that described a few pages back, in the garden 
of the Governor of Curacao, have inspired them; in the 
same fashion that it would have made so especial an appeal 
to the genius of Rousseau. One can see the decks, tier upon 
tier, of Dutch faces, with a kind of naive, highly-coloured, 
but surly innocence brooding over them, all mounting up 
to the climax of the flag of the House of Orange floating 
over the Palace. 

In vain, alas, did I search Havana and its immediate 
surroundings for frescoes or wall-paintings by the same 
hands. Notwithstanding, whenever I saw.a big building, 
palace or church, I forced an entry, hoping to find in it a 
vast design of Peace, leading her team of lions through a 
tapestry of rosebuds and hibiscus, while a flying fish hovered 
aloft with an olive branch, or even an appropriate historical 
scene, such as the Landing of Columbus, which graces one 
cigar box in my collection, and would perhaps, even on a 
wall, have been carried out in the same natty and execrable 
shallow relief ...I1 failed to discover them, or anything 
that resembled them—but I found, instead, a city more 
fascinating, withal, than I had imagined it could be, and a 
country more lovely, much more lovely. 

It is pleasant still to think of Havana and of Curagao, 
without incurring the horrors attendant upon thinking of 
any part of Europe... Yet how infinitely distant these 
far, fair isles must seem, distant as the fabled gardens of the 
Hesperides or the nesting place of the halcyon, more remote 
than ever the Bermudas can in reality have appeared to 
Andrew Marvell. For, in modern war, every man is the 
prisoner of his country as well as the slave of his State. 
Even the objects that remind us of travel have vanished of 
late years, and it is for this reason that I have sought to 
paint my still-life, of the empty bottle, standing there, the 
empty box, the broken band... There they are still, in 
front of me, the stoneware bottle, so typically Dutch in 
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its plain, strong solidity, as it catches the light that pours 
into the room from a wide Derbyshire perspective, hilly, 
umbrageous, with tufts and plumes of smoke and layers of 
mist. The light plays upon the curves of the bottle’s neck, 
in cool, broad tones of grey and fawn and almond-husk. 
It brings out a new, watery whiteness in the white of the 
paper with which the box is lined, and yet also emphasizes 
the threading of gold among the blue and scarlet of the 
label... As, for a last time, we look at it, the sound of a 
rumba comes once more stealing over a glassy tide from a 
coast-line that seems to resemble a feather as it lies so lightly 
on the water. The whole island vibrates to the rhythm, nor 
will it cease throughout the hot noon or the night; not 
until, indeed, the electric lights shining here and there, 
begin to take second place, as the palest green morning 
light begins to prosper under the branches of the trees, as 
if born of them, and to illumine delicately the scarlet and 
orange trumpets of the flowers among which the people 
dance... While we listen, to try to catch the precise air 
that is being played, the sound alters, and, with it, the 
scene. Now each strand of the feather is a forest tree, a 
gigantic tree, growing larger and larger. We are in a 
forest before dusk, at that moment when the great anthem 
begins, when a shudder passes through the leaves that have 
lain dead all day, and every insect, for green mile upon 
green mile, with a rustling and clapping of its wings, with 
every variety of rustling and clapping and shrilling, gives 
praise to its creator for the sure prospect of dusk and of the 
cool that comes with it. That is the music of the tropics, 
a music which no other region knows. 


A RELIGIOUS SLAVER 

By JAMES HANLEY 
CAPTAIN JOHN NEWTON was born in the year 1725, 
and it was only natural that born into such times he 
himself should have set out to become rich at the expense 
of slaves. A quite early love for the sea certainly stands 
in his favour, but once he had taken his commission 
and set off as commandant of a slave ship, he seems to have 
proved his most remarkable qualities. A more curious 
personality it is hard to imagine. A period of the most 
violent experiences that ran the gamut of brutalities and 
hypocrisy was followed by a more remarkable period 
during which he endeavoured to undo and to forget the 
ugly constituents of preceding years. From being an out- 
and-out atheist he became in the end a servant of God, in 
fact a minister of religion in the South of England. He 
died a happy man, convinced that God had been most 
merciful to him, and he who had defied him in early youth 
lay down in peace. His letters are full of interest, especially 
those written in the years following his conversion, during 
which he had himself denounced the foulness and cruelty of 
the slave trade from the pulpit and platform. He is writing 
a letter to his wife expounding the virtues, the love of the 
only true life :— 

“A seafaring life is necessarily excluded from the 
benefit of public ordinance and Christian communion : but 
my loss upon these heads was at this time but small. In 
other respects I know not any calling that affords greater 
advantage to an awakened mind, for presenting the life of 
God in the soul, especially to a person who has the com- 
mand of a ship, and thereby has it in his power to restrain 
gross irregularities in others, and to dispose of his own 
time; and still more so in African voyages, as these ships 
carry a double proportion of men and officers to most 
others, which made my departure very easy ; and excepting 
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the hurry of trade, etc. upon the coast, which is rather 
occasional than constant, afforded me abundance of leisure. 

“To be at sea in these circumstances, withdrawn out of 
the reach of innumerable temptations, with opportunity 
and a turn of mind disposed to observe the wonders of God 
in the great deep, with the two noblest objects of sight, the 
expanded heavens and the expanded ocean, continually 
in view, and where evident interpositions of Divine 
Providence, in answer to prayer, occur almost every day ; 
these are helps to quicken and confirm the life of faith, 
which is a good measure, supply a religious sailor the want 
of those advantages which can only be enjoyed upon the 
shore. My knowledge of spiritual things was at this time 
very small, yet I have sometimes looked back with regret 
upon those scenes. I never knew sweeter or more frequent 
hours of divine communion than in my last two voyages to 
Guinea when I was either almost excluded from society 
on shipboard, or when on shore, with none but natives. 
I have wandered through the woods, reflecting on the 
singular goodness of the Lord to me, in a place where 
perhaps there was not a person who knew Him for some 
thousands of miles around me. Many a time, upon these 
occasions, I have restored the beautiful lines of Propertius 
to the right owner ; lines full of blasphemy and madness 
when addressed to a creature, but full of comfort and 
propriety in the mouth of a believer. 

Sic ego desertis possim bene vivere sylvis 
Quo nulla humano sit via trita pede ; 


Tu mihi curarum requies, in nocta veletra 
Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis. 


In desert woods, with Thee my God 
Where human footsteps never trod 
How happy could I be! 

Though my repose from care; my light 
Amidst the darkness of the night ; 


In solitude my company. 
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“In the course of this voyage I was wonderfully pre- 
served in the midst of many obvious and many unforeseen 
dangers. At one time there was a conspiracy amongst my 
own people to turn pirates, and take the ship from me. 
When the plot was nearly ripe, and then only waited a 
convenient opportunity, two of those concerned in it were 
taken ill in one day; one of them died, and he was the 
only person I buried while on board. This suspended the 
affair, and opened a way to its discovery, or the conse- 
quence might have been fatal. The slaves on board were 
likewise frequently plotting insurrections and were some- 
times on the very brink of mischief, but it was always 
disclosed in due time. When I have thought myself most 
secure, I have been suddenly alarmed with danger; when 
I have almost despaired of life, as sudden a deliverance has 
been vouchsafed to me. My stay upon the coast was long, 
the trade very precarious, and in the pursuit of my business, 
both on board and on shore, I was in deaths often.”’ 

And the same hand could write to the same wife :— 

“ T have lately hada visit from my quondam black mistress, 
with whom I live at the Plantains. I treated her with the 
greatest complaisance and kindness, and if she has any 
shame in her, I believe I have made her sorry for her former 
treatment of me. I have had several such occasions of 
taking the noblest kind of revenge upon persons who once 
despised and used me ill. Indeed, I have no reason to be 
angry with them. They were what they little intended ; 
instruments to my good. And one circumstance I cannot 
but set down here, and which I hope I shall always take 
pleasure in ascribing to the blessing of the God of peace, 
I mean the remarkable disposition of the men-slaves I have 
on board, who seem for some time past to have entirely 
changed their tempers. I was at first continually alarmed 
by their almost desperate attempts to make insurrections. 
One of these affairs has been mentioned, but we had one 
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more afterwards ; and when most quiet they were always 
watching for opportunity. However, from the end of 
February, they have behaved more like children in one 
family than slaves in chains and irons, and are really upon 
all occasions more observing, obliging, and considerate 
than our white people. Yet, in this space, they would often 
in all likelihood have been able to do much more mischief 
than in former parts of the voyage.” 

There are further solicitations, further proofs of his 
belief in God, in the deeps of whom he rests. Again it 
is to his wife. He was extreme in everything, as he was 
in perfidy, so in devotion :— 

“ Saturday evening is a time of devotion when I especially 
beg a blessing on your Sunday, as I know, where you are, 
you are unavoidably exposed to trifling company. I usually 
rise at four o’clock in the morning, and after seeking a 
blessing for the day, take a serious walk on deck. Then I 
read two or three select chapters. At breakfast I eat and 
drink more than I talk, for I have no one here to join in 
such conversations as I then choose. At the hour of your 
going to church I attend you in my mind with another 
prayer ; and at eleven o’clock the ship’s bell rings my own 
little congregation about me. To them I read the morning 
service according to the Liturgy. Then I walk the deck 
and attend my observations (i.e. take the latitude of the 
ship). After dinner a brief rest, or I write in my Diary. 
I think again upon you at the time of the afternoon service, 
and once more assemble the crew for worship. I take tea 
at four, then follows a Scripture lesson, and a walk and 
private devotions at six.” 

His fellow captains despise him, accuse him of being too 
free, and say he has more than one mistress, whereupon he 
again writes to his wife, in the course of which he observes : 

“It has never been my custom to mix among the female 
slaves when we have such on board; indeed I always 
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refrain from eating of meat and the taking of strong drink 
in order that my appetite will not be aroused. My neigh- 
bouring captains accuse me of the very reverse, but I 
rejoiced in the noble vengeance that the good Lord brought 
down upon them.” 

And near the end of his voyagings, when he is drawing 
nearer to that life for which he has longed so much, he 
writes to Mrs. Newton :— 

“‘T had pleasure to return thanks in the churches for an 
African voyage, I had had a favourable passage, and, in 
general, a comfortable sense of the presence of God through 
the whole, and towards the end, some remarkable deliver- 
ances and answers to prayer. The voyage was performed 
without any accident, or the loss of a single man, and it was 
much noticed and acknowledged in the town. My stay 
at home was intended to be but short, and by the beginning 
of November I was again ready for the sea; but the Lord 
saw fit to overrule my design. During the time I was 
engaged in the Slave Trade, I never had the slightest 
scruple as to its lawfulness. I was upon the whole satisfied 
with it, as the appointment Providence had marked out 
for me; yet it was in many respects far from eligible. 
It is, indeed, accounted a genteel employment, and is 
usually very profitable, though to me it did not prove so, 
the Lord seeing that this large increase in wealth would 
not be good for me. However, I considered myself as a 
sort of gaoler or turnkey; and I was sometimes shocked 
with an employment that was perpetually conversant with 
chains, bolts, and shackles. In this view, I had often 
petitioned, in my prayers, that the Lord (in His own time) 
would be pleased to fix me in a more humane calling, and 
(if it might be) place me where I might have more frequent 
converse with His people and ordinances, and be freed 
from those long separations from home, which very often 
were hard to bear.”’ 
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Captain Newton died in 1807 and was buried in the little 
churchyard of the church he served after his ordination, 
and his epitaph was both picturesque and full of hope, 
wherein he proclaimed to the world that “John Newton, 
atheist, hater of God, rover of the sea, turned Minister 
to the same merciful God ”’, died in peace and was at rest 
with his good wife. 

Though the years of the Slave Trade threw into the arena 
many strange men, none could have been as strange and 
as fascinating as Captain John Newton. 


REQUIEM 


(for Pierre Lem, trapeze artist, killed during performance 
of his act, Montevideo, April, 1938). 
MIRROR, DO NOT move, 
the acrobat is dead 
his flowers also are a memory. 
Under the tents of sadness 
only a movement is left in the roof: 
the fixed trapeze still 
swings from his final gesture. 


The animals of silence 

in heaving processional despair 
bear out his emptiness. 

He only smiled, 

why should you speak ? 

Leave him, audience, 

to consummate his leap. 


JAMES KIRKUP 


CHAUCER’S ASTROLABE 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


UNTIL FOURTEEN YEARS ago “ the oldest work written in 
English upon an elaborate scientific instrument had never 
been printed in full. And when we remember that the 
instrument is one of the most important that the world has 
known, that the author was our greatest astronomer-poet, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, and that his works are very widely 
studied, the neglect appears to be more than accidental : 
it is symptomatic of the attitude of the English mind to 
matters scientific. 1 

In fact, comparatively few people remember that Chaucer 
ever wrote his Treatise on the Astrolabe ; and of those who 
do bear it in memory scracely any trouble to delve into the 
treatise to see what manner of scientist Chaucer was. This 
is a pity, for Chaucer in his capacity of astronomer-mathe- 
matician took on also the character of teacher; not the 
kind of teacher we might at first suppose, for he was _pre- 
paring his treatise for his own son Lewis who was a student 
at Oxford. Nor was Lewis the kind of student we envisage, 
for though he was studying mathematics under the tutorship 
of that most eminent philosopher Master N. Strode, he was 
only ten years old. 

Here then was a problem for Chaucer. He was to write 
on a difficult subject, treating of a somewhat complicated 
instrument, and yet he was to make his subject matter 
comprehensible to a young boy. Now Chaucer had 
gained a good knowledge of astronomy, of mathematics, 
and of the mode of working the astrolabe. He had studied 
the writings of certain olde Astrologiens, among whom he 
names Ptolemy and Alkabucius.? He must have studied, 
too, and that most carefully, some Latin translation of a 

1 Early Science in Oxford. Volv. Chaucer and Messahalla on the Astro- 


labe. Ed. by G. P. Gunther. Oxford University Press. 1929. 
2 Abdilazi Alchabitius. 
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book written by an Arabian astronomer towards the close 
of the eighth century, for much of the matter in Chaucer’s 
treatise can be definitely traced to this source. The 
astronomer was Messahalla, variously termed Marcellania 
and Messehallach, of whose work on the astrolabe several 
Latin translations were made in the twelfth and thirteenth 
century under the title of Compositio et Operatio Astrolabit. 
One of these is in the Cambridge University Library and 
is dated 1276. Two others of about the same period are 
at Oxford. Similar MSS. are to be found in the great 
libraries of Europe, several being illustrated by finely 
drawn red-ink figures. The Cambridge MS. shows a 
difference, the figure lines being in black ink, the lettering 
in red. Perhaps Chaucer had some very similar copy to 
this Cambridge MS. to read among his great and small 
books that were 
On shelves couched at his beddes head 

and into which he delved to find the treasure he needed 
for the treaties designed for Zzel Lowis. 

From what Chaucer says in his preface to the Treatise 
on the Astrolabe, we can judge that he believed he was 
making the whole matter very simple. So simple did he 
think his explanations and figures to be that he gave his 
treatise another title: that of Bread and Milk for Children. 
Yet parts of it are so difficult that they are not even bread 
and milk for adults—such adults as are trained in the 
scientific and mathematical methods of to-day. Sometimes, 
of course, the difficulties are due to the ancient lettering, 
queer spelling, and obsolete usages of Chaucer’s writing. 
But at others they are due directly to the abstruse matter 
with which Chaucer deals, or again to errors into which 
he happens to fall. Much, however, of the treatise can be 
followed by patience and study, and certain parts of it in 


a modernized form would still appeal to intelligent children 
of ten or so. 
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That Lewis was interested in the astrolabe there can be 
no doubt, for he had made an earnest prayer to his father 
that he might learn about it. Further, Chaucer discerned 
in his boy the abilitie to lerne sciences touching nombres and 
proportiones, so that there was every reason to think that 
the study would be a success. Lewis, it must-be recollected, 
knew what an astrolabe was like, and as well he had some 
general ideas as to its purposes. More, Chaucer either 
constructed himself, or had made, a small astrolabe which 
he gave to Lewis. The boy then would have no need to 
ask ““ What is an astrolabe?”’ But many people in his 
day would ask the question; just as many people ask it 
now. 

Chaucer rather described the object rather than defined 
the word. But Messahalla defined it more than a thousand 
years ago. You must know that “ astrolabium”’ is a Greek 
noun, he said, meaning “‘ the taking of the stars’’, because by 
it the truth is known of those facts as are sought for from the 
positions of the stars. Ptolemy also said that the astrolabe 
is like a sphere spread out on a plane. That is the crux of 
the whole matter. Just as by various devices in the use 
of projections cartographers seek to represent the globe 
of the earth on a flat surface, so did the makers of the 
astrolabe aim at showing the “inverted bowl men call 
the sky ”’ on a flat disc. 

Chaucer brings Part I of his treatise in a thoroughly 
practical way. He tells Lewis that his astrolabe has a ring 
to put on the thumb of the right hand when taking the 
height of things. And at that he interpolates a small 
diagram wherein a stiff little hand is seen holding the 
astrolabe ring on its thumb. Then Chaucer goes on: 
And note that from henceforward I will call the height of 
anything that is taken by thy rule the altitude, without more 
words. At once we realize that the first great purpose of 
an astrolabe is to take altitudes. Of what? The sun, the 
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stars. And why? Because from these, zenith distances 
and hence latitudes can be calculated. 

To return to Chaucer’s own description, he continues : 
This ring runs in a kind of eyelet, fastened to the mother of 
thy astrolabe, in so roomy a space that it does not prevent the 
instrument from hanging plumb. For to “hang plumb” 
was absolutely necessary or the altitude measured would 
be untrue. Thus it was that the astrolabe ‘‘ mother ’’, which 
is simply a very thick plate hollowed out with a large cavity 
which receives within it the thin plates marked for different 
climates, would hang on the tumb absolutely vertically, 
and light would pass through the thin plates mentioned. 
Climates are, according to Dr. Gunther, zones parallel to 
the equator, decreasing in breadth as they approach the 
pole, corresponding with the increasing length of the 
longest day, each one marking the difference of half an hour 
a day. So that time began to enter into the calculations of 
Lewis, just as it does to-day in any geography syllabus. 

As well as the mother and the thin plates the astrolabe 
next held a “ rete ’’, circular in shape to fit the rest of the 
instrument. This rete was marked like a net or the web of 
a spider, as Chaucer said, but with that he was not satisfied, 
for he adds And for the more declaracioun (= explanation) 
lo, here the figure. More than fifty paragraphs of the 
treatise end like this, so that it can be seen there is a wealth 
of diagrammatic detail in the MS. 

The markings of the rete were very complicated. For 
its preparation it was necessary to divide its circumference 
into three hundred and sixty degrees and to mark on it 
various circles representing the paths of constellations such 
as Cancer, Capricorn, Aries, and Libra. After the con- 
struction of these circles, then came the Circle of Signs. 
And these signs were those of the Zodiac as Chaucer taught 
Lewis. At this point matters grew deeper, and one can 
only hope that much of the treatise was intended to be used 
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as Lewis grew older. But there are one or two points well 
worth noting, for they would be interesting occupations 
for many children and grown-ups now. One was the 
determination of the north-south meridian at any given 
place. For this the astrolabe was placed horizontally. 
In its centre a vertically upright pin was firmly fixed, and 
some time before noon on a bright day the position of the 
tip of its shadow was carefully marked as it just touched a 
suitable circle. Observations were made as the shadow 
first shortened and gradually began to lengthen again. 
Then once more as the tips touched the circle a mark was 
put. The arc between the two marks was bisected: a line 
was then drawn from the point of bisection to the centre 
of the circle, and onwards to the farther side of the circum- 
ference. This line was the north-south meridian. By 
means of the horizontally placed astrolabe the east or west 
bearing from this meridian of the rising or setting sun, or 
of some star could be obtained, in other words its azimuth. 

For people of to-day the use of an astrolabe is brought 
to its simplest and most efficient in Lancelot Hogben’s 
Science for the Citizen, published in 1938. By using three 
ready made protractors of a large size and a few simple 
accessories one can find altitudes, zenith distances, and 
azimuths and calculate the longitude and latitude of one’s 
own home, just as Chaucer calculated the longitude and 
latitude of Oxford for Lewis. But it was not only for the 
obtaining of such mathematical and geographical data that 
Chaucer was interested in the astrolabe. It carried within 
itself infinite possibilities beyond this. There was the 
question of time and its calculation, the determination of 
the ascendents of the different constellations, and of the 
calculation of heights and distances either by the casting of 
shadows or the direct use of the astrolabe. But the treatise 
was never finished, so that we cannot tell what Chaucer 
would have made of his projected Part V wherein he 
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intended to deal with the general rules of astrology as 
exemplified by 

(1) Tables of Equations of Houses and 

(2) Tables of Dignities of Planets. 

Now that astrology is once more so popular there must 
be few people who do not know something of the con- 
ceptions it embodies, and of the old jingle giving the order 
of the signs : 

The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 
And next the Crab, the Lion shines 
The Virgin, and the Scales 

The Scorpion, Archer and He-goat, 
The Man that bears the watering-pot 
The Fish with glittering tails. 

Lewis knew both the Latin and the English names, for 
his father placed them all in order for him: Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces, and told him how the heavenly 
zodiac is called the circle of signs, or the circle of beasts, for 
“zodia”’ in the Greek language means “beasts”? in the 
Latin tongue. And in the zodiac are the 12 signs that have 
names of beasts ; either because when the sun enters into any 
of these signs, he taketh the property of such beasts ; or else 
because the stars that are fixed there are disposed in signs of 
beasts, or shaped like beasts ; or else when the planets are 
under these signs, they act upon us by their influence, operations, 
and effects like to the operations of beasts. 

Although Chaucer plainly taught Lewis how to calculate 
the mathematical ascendent, for both in all nativities as in 
questions and elections of times it is a thing which Astrologers 
greatly observe, he was somewhat hesitant about it. The 
casting of horoscopes he seems definitely to have avoided. 
These are observances of judicial matter and of rites of 
pagans in which my spirit has no faith nor any knowing 1 
of their “ horoscopum,” he wrote. So that we leave him as 

1 rytes of paiens, in which my spirit ne hath no feith. 
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something of a mystery when we remember that his 


Doctour of Phisyk 


... Was grounded in astronyme 

He kepte his pacient a full greet del 

In houres, by his magik naturel. 

Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent 

Of his images for his pacient. 

He knew the cause of everich maladye 
Were it hoot or cold, or moiste, or drye 
And where engendred, and of what humour ; 


He was a verrey parfit practisour. 


THE THEATRE ROYAL, BRISTOL 


Wuen Davin Garrick surveyed the Theatre Royal, he said: 

“Tt’s the most complete of its dimensions in Europe.” 

The citizens of Bristol built their theatre in the face of violent 
opposition. The Grand Jury, for instance, protested to the Mayor 
and Aldermen that a theatre within the city liberties “ would corrupt 
and debauch youth, and utterly ruin many apprentices and servants, 
already unruly and licentious ”. 

This lovely historic theatre, spared by a miracle from the bombs 
that have left a desolation around it, was only saved from being pulled 
down for a warehouse by the energy and resolution of certain private 
persons, not much more than a year ago. 

The City of Bristol was roused : a committee was formed ; a fund 
was opened; Mr. Farjeon wrote to The Times, Ivor Brown com- 
pelled attention in the Oéserver. The Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts became interested, and took over from the 
trustees the management and equipment of the theatre. 

Because C.E.M.A. is supported entirely by the Treasury, the 
Theatre Royal is now (by what Zhe Times aptly calls a Happy 
Accident) a State Theatre, the first and only one in the country. 

On 11th May, 1943, the Old Vic company opened it with Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops to Conquer. The Jacques Orchestra played 
exquisite appropriate music in the intervals. The Lord Mayor was 
in the royal box wearing his chain of office. Bristol citizens (with a 
sprinkling of notables from London) thronged the freshly green and 
gold playhouse with its ceiling of stars. Herbert Farjeon’s wise and 
clever prologue was spoken by Dame Sybil Thorndike, whose 
Mrs. Hardcastle later astonished many and delighted most. 


We must hope for more Happy Accidents. 
FaitH Compton MACKENZIE 


Cc 


POETRY 


GERMANY 
Od und leer 


Eine wiiste— 
Bavarian dreamer where are you this day? 
“In Dachau, Buchenwald—éin moorsoldat, 
A soul on a moor where Death and Time are warders. 
A soul? With a body forsooth; the body, a ball and 
chain 
Dragged until cut by order of the bullet 
Or torture in the hideous dawn or the last vesperal flogging. 
Knife, lash and hatchet : 
See the scutcheon of the herrenvolk. 
Once this was a human land, 
An old grey green river between castled vineyards and 
legends, 
The dappled Rhineland and the smile between the apple- 
trees, 
And Heine’s songs—here the heart wandered like a lover— 
Aus meinem grossen schmerzen 
Mach ich die kleinen lieder. 
I know not what we can make of ours, 
The cofferdam’s full to the brim but leaded with silence. 
This was a place once 
Of spirit and intelligent courage ; 
Now they’ve turned life into ersazz 
In Hackenkreuzland—and where the hammer strikes 
It strikes alone to break and not to make...” 


And a voice rang over the moor: 
“ Todt ist kein ersatzding im Russischen schnee”? 
(No, death’s no ersatz in the Russian snows.) 
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“ You remember 6d und leer? It referred to a sea 

Where no sail showed—it is Wagner’s Tristan— 

Came the sail bearing Isolt, and the tune changed 

Late, late—too late, for all its joy. So for us, late 

Is the sail over the waste of years, the flute plays to very 
many dead, 

Falters, resumes. It will not bring back Erich Miihsam.” 


Another said 

“ While you chattered ‘ peace in our time’ and everything 
shook because the base was rotten, 

Hugged child whispering ‘can’t happen here’, keeping 
your politics warm on the hob, 

And the facts swelled in their ghastly sequence leering back 
at you in the chapter called Miinich, 

We were here with our pickaxes, spades, 

In our fog, our fury, our silence ; 

Here were we—we, the veterans.” 


A travelling wind blew over the dirty snow 
With a clang of battle and a song in it, and a man said: 
“ That is our Thaelmann Kolonne in the streets of Madrid.” 


In the sullen northern dusk the shadows come and go; 
Look close, each is alive and most are strong ; 
And the mist turns into sound, the sound into singing: 
“ Victory, though not the action— 
I have seen victory coming but not the action, 
The way, the year it will come.” 


When the tide bursts free remember this and these, 


Saying : Mot conquest of men but victory over war 
And what makes it, the Hackenkreuz, the Fasces. 
NANCY CUNARD 


POETRY 


TO ANY TOWN 


THEY GO OVER 
to-night. 
We take cover. 


from others’ plight. 


Not us, this time, 

but some 

for whom the last time 
they come. 


Beneath violence 
we sit 

till sad silence 
is lit. 


We ply pity 
towards 

what new city’s 
in shards ; 


to those, somewhere, 
who'll know 

their own home-lair 
laid low, 


for our radiating 
must noose 
raids, hating, 

let loose. 


As they go droning 
above 

we send zoning 

our love. 


ROBERT HERRING 


POETRY 


BATTLE DRILL 


You wHom I have so often watched 
playing the simple acts of living 

reading a letter from home or laying 
questions to puzzle a favourite cat: 


you for whom I have so much love 

that waking hours have hung on my heart 
are marbled as the maelstrom lowers 

in a white attitude of hate. 


Now as I watch a ritualled killing 

guide the slow movements of your thighs, 
histories’ triumphs cannot hide 

these heavy pains of emptied love. 


Crawling, you crush the peering lilies 
stretching red eyes of slow surprise 
dreaming of seed, not the sharp treachery 
that traps a man into reaping lives. 


Oh, but the lilies cannot answer 

tears, or the questioned minutes grief: 

Spring is still happy, though my years 

are narrowed as I watch you move. 
MAuRICE LINDSAY 


THE RECOVERY 


DURING THE LONG walk 
of illness to death, 
the large eyes may open, 
the nostrils breathe, 
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POETRY 


the cage of ribs be released 
from its swollen misery, 
and the weight of the bent thigh 


be converted immediately ; 


then the human head 
may go down tired 

of its inglorious wound, 
of pain unadmired, 


the hurt mouth may stir, 
the puzzled head be allowed 
the heartless repose 

of a shoulder, and proud 


and potent events 
become only theory, 
and the crook of your right arm 
protective reality. 
G. A. WAGNER 


THE CLUB 


HAVING THE WHEREWITHAL 
With which to while away the tedi. ‘ime; 
Sundry divertisments 
Of a non-intellectual kind ; 
They are well used, sampled alternately. 
Whilst some of the guards are engaged 
In hurling sharp missiles 
Toward a discoid pending from the wall ; 
My antagonist and I, 
Are embark’d on a game of slow wits. 
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Kings, Queens and Bishops 
Puppet about the chequered board. 
My royal pair command the stage, 
Nor suffer to move aside, 
For all the Bishop’s prayers. 
My foe descends to the nether court; 
There fermenting mutinies, embroglios, 
And court intrigues ; 
My brain, astute detective, 
Outwits them all. 


Tiring of politics, 
We turn to other amusements. 


Thence, under our joint direction 
Small planets wander about the green field ; 
Propell’d 
With more velocity than skill. 
Meantime, our friends, 
Having distributed currency 
In games of chance, propose discussion : 
One, a man of small wit, no taste, 
And less learning ; retires into the pages 
Of the latest Pornographia 
The remaining intelligences, 
Seated in miscellaneous attitudes, 
Search the poles for topic ; 
Embracing the spheres ; 
Conning the high, low, and horizontal ; 
Delving the dim inane ; 
Plumbing the rotund profundity. 


Soon, as from hidden springs, 
Each produce the modern weed, 
Whilst I pull on a meditative briar. 
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Debate resumes, 
Slowly the room fills with clouds of metaphysical 


smoke... 
FS127CoLLins 


AGE 


OLD Is THE act of being held by life 

A minute after Death has passed the door 

To walk a neighbouring street and thrust his love, 
Bitter as burning leaves, upon another. 


It is the state of seeing in a fire 

Not passion but a shield against the cold ; 
Not scent or colour in a garden flower 
But sign that soil still has the will to yield. 


The threat of age lies in an oaken box 

Carried in moonlight by black-coated men ; 
Even the harmless knock of roadman’s pick 
Plucks at the fear that day comes not again. 


Oh pity, that this melancholy song 
Should echo down the seasons into Spring. 
HENRY TREECE 


THE BOMB 
By ALAN ROOK 
HOW DELIGHTFUL THE sunshine was ! 

Miss Mitt gave a little wriggle. It was really very naughty. 
She should have gone to church. Dr. Eames would wonder 
what had happened to her, with no one to bow to. He’d 
think she had ’flu and would say to her next Sunday, 
“ And how is Miss Mitt to-day ? Quite recovered, I trust.’’ 
And the Vicar. She’d lose the thread of his sermons now. 
Let me see ; what was it last Sunday? Oh yes... Suffer 
Little Children. And next Sunday he’d probably talk 
about something quite different, and she wouldn’t know 
where she was. Yes, it was really very naughty. 

But somehow she didn’t feel like church to-day. Perhaps 
it was the sunshine and the purple crocuses. Somehow 
she didn’t want to sit in the dark old church. She didn’t 
feel very interested in the Vicar’s sermon. She didn’t want 
to find Dr. Eames, in his tight grey trousers and gold watch 
chain, waiting to walk back with her as far as the corner 
of Selby Road. “Good morning, Doctor” (brightly), 
“ quite a spring morning !”’ It sounded rather silly. 

One of her moods, that’s what she’d got. Miss Mitt 
opened her blue pursebag and put her prayer book away 
in the outside compartment, with her handkerchief and her 
black suede gloves. She clicked the clasp closed again 
and lay the bag flat on her knee. That slit in the hem of the 
right hand thumb. She had seen it last Sunday, when she 
opened the button to get out her collection, which she 
always tucked down the little hole in the palm, handy until 
the plate came round. Really ! A whole week and she’d 
done nothing about it ! She must be getting lazy. Miss Mitt 
made a little clicking noise to show herself how naughty 
she thought she was. 

She had just forty minutes before she need go to the 
hospital. It wasn’t often she could just sit and enjoy 
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herself. And what a lot of people there were in the Park. 
It made you feel quite gay. Quite like les Boulevards ! 
It even made you feel quite important, sitting here with 
nothing special to do, and all these people walking up and 
down the path. Quite the haute monde, too! That was 
Mrs. Elkington, and surely that was Mrs. White-Monsell. 
Miss Mitt gave a quick, bright bow, like a canary. 

What a nice woman Mrs. White-Monsell was, and what 
a sweet smile. But no, she couldn’t have recognized who it 
was, or she would have stopped. But then, poor thing, so 
very short-sighted without her glasses, and she’s probably 
worried about her Peter with the measles. Oh dear, and 
her only boy, too. 

Miss Mitt was enjoying herself. In twenty... yes, just 
twenty-zhree minutes, she’d have to go to the hospital 
to give the poor flying boy his French lesson. So terribly 
burnt, oh dear, and those black goggles he wore made him 
quite frightening, And the queer smell in the hospital. 
It always made her feel a tiny bit sick. But then, with this 
horrid war, you had to do something and, well, it was five 
shillings an hour, four hours a week. 

And after that she had to go back and make her bed. She 
always left that until lunch time on Sundays, so that she 
could have a lazy-wazy, and then spend a little time on her 
hair. Now she had twenty minutes to enjoy herself, sitting 
here in the sunshine, feeling quite one of the gay world, 
with all these nice people walking past her, and not the 
least bit lonely. 


But she wished they wouldn’t keep stopping at that 
horrid bomb. 

It had been there since Tuesday, a long, black, dangerous 
looking thing, like the prize marrow at the Fete, when she 
was teaching dear Lady Everington’s John and Michael 
down at their place at Ellsworth. Such nice boys; you 
could easily see they belonged to the Master Race. Head- 
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strong and, yes, just a teeny bit difficult to manage, but 
such little gentlemen. And the lovely bedroom in the west 
wing, looking down into the rose-garden, with the wisteria 
flowers climbing up, and peeping in at the window, so that 
you had to be careful not to cut off their dear, fragile heads 
when you pulled down the sash. 

And the bed ! Miss Mitt liked to talk of that bed. “ When 
I was down at Ellsworth—two boys, you know, and such 
dears—I slept in a Queen Anne bed with four posts and 
cream and gold brocade curtains. Really quite an ad- 
venture !”’ But she had never dared to tell anybody how 
she used to sit up in that bed, with her green crepe-de-chine 
dressing-gown with the swansdown drawn negligently over 
her shoulders, and pretend that she herself was one of the 
Master Race, pulling bellropes (not really, of course) and 
ordering cups of tea even as late as ten-thirty at night. But 
she often thought about it—how she used to get out of 
bed when she ought to have been going through the next 
morning’s French lesson, and drawing her robe-de- 
chambre about her, lay her left hand, with the elephant 
hair eternity ring, lightly on the marble mantelpiece and say 
fiercely, “‘ Tell his Lordship I shall be leaving by the 11.15. 
I shall probably be away two weeks. Oh, and Charles, 
I shall want the car at 10.30; I have some shopping to do 
on the way to the station. And now send Marie to me.” 
Then she would yawn ever so slightly, and lean her fore- 
head against the windowpane, awaiting her maid. 

But that bomb ! Goodness how her mind ran on! She 
had looked at it carefully yesterday afternoon, on her way 
back from the hospital. Sleek, black, ugly thing. It was 
Savings Week, and people had stuck Savings Stamps all 
over it, scriggled over in ink, some of them written on. 

Some had names on them—Hitler, Gobbles, Musso., 
or of towns—Mannheim, Stuttgart, Mainz, and (a block 
of six) “ for Berlin ”’. 
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Some a message—A Present for Adolf; With Love to 
Jerry ; What You done to London; From the Pupils of 
N.B. High School. Some just initialsh—L. B., N. & H., 
J. V. R. Some just squiggles and blotches. 

No / Miss Mitt sat up suddenly very straight in her seat. 
Her blue pursebag fell to the path, but for the moment she 
let it lie. Coming back from the hospital in, yes, it was 
October, 1940. Just getting dark. They’d come over then, 
as they came over every night until you got quite used to 
it. But chaz night had been different because she had seen 
it. She’d been caught at the bus station, and coming up 
from the shelter when the all-clear went, she’d seen it. The 
poor little body so terribly twisted, the pinny torn all down 
one side. The look on the little face, so sad, so lonely— 
it almost made you cry to remember it. 

Miss Mitt groped for her blue pursebag, opened the 
snapper and took out her hankie. No! War was one 
thing. She didn’t pretend to understand that. But if men 
were so wicked, and didn’t love each other, well . . . really, 
life would be so lonely. No little happinesses, like sitting in 
the Queen Anne fourposter bed and talking to the wisteria. 
No little smiles from Dr. Eames, coming out of church, which 
somehow lasted all through the week till next Sunday. No 
crocuses. No... no sunshine. 

The pupils of N.B. High School, indeed! Miss Mitt 
pressed her blue pursebag against her knees. There were 
real tears in her eyes. 

On Monday morning she got up half an hour earlier 
than usual. At nine o’clock she went into the Post Office 
and bought a Savings Stamp. She took it to the desk and, 
with a rather scratchy pen, wrote on it three little X X X 
... three little kisses of love. 

Then, firmly clutching her blue pursebag, her nose still 
shiny with morning, she went out and stuck it on the bomb. 


A CHRISTENING 
By ALEX COMFORT 


IT HAD BEEN raining during most of the afternoon, although 
it was springtime, and I was sheltering in a doorway, the 
doorway of an inhospitable house, which I saw, when I 
left after the rain, was empty. The rain was washing a line 
of privets where the railings had been, and beads of white 
metal lay about on the concrete parapet which had held 
the uprights. Where the workmen had failed to cut these 
railings, they had broken away the cementwork to get them 
out. Aircraft were moving about, hidden by the clouds. 

The small houses opposite were of a peculiar shape— 
three, side by side, with disproportionately wide roofs 
which made them look as if the walls continued a long way 
underground. Two of them were without life, with their 
windows curtained. The third had curtains of a different 
colour, and during the first five minutes of the shower, 
three people entered it separately. Two were hidden by 
umbrellas. The last was a boy ona bicycle, wearing a yellow 
shiny rainproof. Each time the door opened for them and 
closed behind them, and I stood watching it as one watches 
a wasps’ nest. 

One could entertain oneself with the thought that they 
might be conspirators. It might be true that there were vast 
cellars. In the next house a white cat had come between the 
curtain and the glass, and lay with its back to the rain. An 
elderly lady with a carrier bag went into the house where the 
others were. Now that the family has become one of the 
main instruments whereby the state and history torment 
the individual, one does not see many family gatherings. 
But this elderly lady was greeted at the door—a girl kissed 
her and took her in. 

As I watched, another four visitors knocked and were 
admitted—a man and his wife, an airman in his uniform, an 
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old man who coughed. It was only then that I realized 
their business, because a taxi drew up at the door, and 
through its glass sides I could see a woman passing a child, 
wrapped in white and blue woollen clothes, out of the 
vehicle into her husband’s arms. They carried it in, with 
its thin muslin veil blowing in the rain, hurrying to keep 
it dry. The driver of the taxi followed them, after opening 
the bonnet and taking out the rotor. Before the door 
closed, I noticed that the husband, a dark young man in a 
good suit, was looking towards me. After a moment, 
during which the door wavered, it reopened and he came 
out with an umbrella. He crossed the road to me and said : 

“We're having a christening party. Wouldn’t you like 
to come in and join us?” 

I followed him across the road, past the taxi, up the path 
between wet borders of saxifrage plants, through the door, 
and into a narrow hall filled with umbrellas. There was a 
regimental flag in embroidery framed over the hat stand. 

In the little room which opened from the hall, everyone 
was gathered. The child lay in a blue wicker cradle, wrapped 
so that I could see only its round head moving to and fro 
and its gloves beating on the shawl. The mother stood on 
the other side of the cradle, an eighteen year old girl in a 
coloured frock, with the awkward way of swaying on her 
feet that she had learned before she was delivered. The 
old man, with very red eyelids, was taking cake from a 
plate. All his nails were corrugated like metal, and curved. 
The others held glasses. It was the boy, at a side table, who 
was dispensing the drink—he had two bottles of sherry 
there, and one of lime juice in a cellophane wrapper, and 
round these were arranged teacups, tumblers, blue wine- 
glasses—all the receptacles in the house. Talk was going 
on all around me. The airman was laughing and arguing 
with the old man. They pushed a glass into my hand, 
and I stood beside the cradle watching the child. 
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After a while the chatter died down, and each of them 
came to the cradle, walked past it, touched the infant. The 
old man had fished out of a string bag a parcel, in white 
tissue, tied with red tinsel string, which he dropped into 
the cot. The others dropped what they had brought—a 
rubber duck, a nickel pusher such as one gives to children 
when they first come to table. The room was filling with 
smoke, and the hilarity of the party increasing. 

The father came over to speak to me, seeing that I was a 
stranger, and left out of the talking. He told me that they 
had not decided on a name for the child, until that morning, 
when they christened him John. 

“You're happy to have him, of course.” 

“Yes. So few people raise families in these days.”’ 

“Too much insecurity,” I said. ‘ Naturally nobody 
wishes to raise children.” 

“ Especially sons,”’ he answered, “ especially sons. They 
will have to be brought up in an insane world, and one can 
never be sure that the lunatics won’t get hold of them.” 

There were so many people enjoying themselves in this 
room that I wondered at his knowledge of humanity. I said 
to him, ‘‘ You don’t think we’ve learned a lesson ?”’ 

‘““ What do you think, yourself ?”’ 

“Then you don’t know that he won’t end his days in 
uniform—as a dead citizen, in battle: or be decorated for a 
few dozen murders? If one could oxly be sure that he’da 
passport of some kind, a document that even the lunatics 
would respect.” 

“They won’t get hold of Aim,” said the father, with 
determination. 

He nodded to me and passed on to talk to somebody else. 
Every moment the fun was becoming more furious and the 
talk louder. The old man had brought out a mouth organ 
and was playing it. Dancing began—one of the girls took 
hold of me and we jigged together, not able to move from 
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the spot because of the guests and the furniture. She smiled 
all over her face and said—“ Isn’t it wonderful?” There 
seemed to be more happiness than even a christening could 
give—as if there was something about which I had not been 
told. They sang to the child, knelt down and blew on 
its face to make it blink. The old man played his mouth 
organ close to its head. The girl with whom I had been 
dancing kept trying to fill my glass for the child’s health. 
It was as though the baby had a legacy even before it was 
born. 

I heard somebody saying—I think it was the woman with 
the carrier bag, “ We were so terribly afraid it would be a 
boy, but now it’s all right. It couldn’t have turned out 
better.” 

The father nodded to me again as he went past, and 
looked at the bottle and then at my glass, to show the girl 
that he wanted her to fill it. Everyone was jigging about 
again, making the floorboards shake. A china clock on a 
shelf, white and covered like a cake with minute pink 
flowers, was moving as if it was in danger of falling. 

Then again the noise stopped, and I saw that the mother 
was picking up the child, as if she meant to make a speech. 
She gave us the health of her son, and we drank it. The 
airman, the taxi driver, and the boy were slapping the 
father between the shoulders. 

As I looked at the child, whose large black eyes were 
moving inco-ordinately round the faces, the shawl fell 
from it and I saw its feet. One, in its blue wool boot, was 
moving vigorously up and down. The other was bare, and 
motionless. I saw that it was horribly clubbed, turned 
inward with the toes pointing down and a smooth bump on 
the outside of the ankle. I felt terrified that the mother 
had not noticed it, that she would see it and scream. But 
she covered the feet in her palm, feeling them between 
her fingers, and said to me only, ignoring the others: 
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“ Our son, and he’ll never be able to march—the doctor 
says so.” “But can’t it be cured?” I said. “ Oh no— 
the doctor says it’ll never be perfect.” 

She smiled at me, and at her husband, whom they were 
still congratulating. The old man blew a terrific blast on his 
instrument. We danced our way to the front door and the 
rain. From inside the hall, the baby was still smiling at us 
in perfect security. 


TEARS ARE TOO SMALL 


TEARS ARE TOO small a sign of grief, 
My love, oh, my sweet love ! 

A child will cry himself to sleep 

As though his golden heart would break, 
And yet will laugh himself awake 

To see the morning cony leap. 


Grief is too great to break a heart, 
My sweet, though pain is there ; 
Too great for anything but death, 
Blank madness underneath great seas, 
Christ screaming from a million trees, 
You, stark beneath a burial-cloth. 
HENRY ‘TREECE 
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THE ART OF SEEING. Axtpous Huxiey. Faber. 7s. 
THOSE WHO ARE familiar with the successes of the eye- 
training exercises described by Mr. Huxley in this book will 
welcome any book that brings them to the attention of as 
wide a public as possible. So many tragedies occur because 
people are unable to take up the careers they wish, on 
account of slight visual defects that can easily be cured. 
It is only a pity that the author seems unaware of much 
pioneer work done in England prior to the last war and 
he is on much less sure ground when he attempts to relate 
the exercises partly to psychology. It is actually a question 
of gymnastics and muscle training, as a rule so arduous 
that few save the young have the patience to continue 
with it. The results, however, can be so spectacular that 
school teachers and parents should consider the training 
whenever visual difficulties occur in children. 


LAMBERT STONE 


NO DIRECTIONS. By James HANLEY. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
WHILST MANY WRITERS who ought to know better are 
preparing massive trilogies of this war, with every bomb, 
every scream, every cry of “ we can take it”’ issued in its 
appropriate fictional context, here is a novelist giving us 
in just under 150 pages a tale which in its range of under- 
standing, its live echoing prose, brings us nearer the truth 
of our times than all possible street-to-street, squadron-to- 
squadron cataloguing. 

The scene is Chelsea—but it is anybody’s and every- 
body’s doomed area. No mention of “ blitz” or “ jerries ”’, 
for these are newspaper terms. Among the boarding-house 
people it is simply, “‘ There it is—there it is”? or “ He’ll 
wake, he’ll hear it. It’s all begun again—again.”? No 
mention of the siren, but simply : 
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“ A long sound, deep, you could measure the length, 
depth of this. You knew it would come, but it was not 
music, nor any bird’s cry, nor that of stone. You listened, 
you knew this sound would spread, rise, and fall, make ever 
widening circles, you knew this mentor of your time, of a 
city’s time... You thought of a far-off region whence it 
came, the dementia region. You hated it, yet unheard you 
would feel insecure, you would feel lost. It was your day, 
your hour, your watching eye, your third hand...” 

The intimate scenes are beautifully handled, especially 
the one between the wandering sailor and the erstwhile 
artist's model—as one might expect from the man who 
wrote Resurrexit Dominus: ah, but one forgets that our 
best books on the theme of human love are kept out of 
sight. 

This short novel shows an experienced writer sharpening 
new tools instead of adopting the method of most of our 
boosted novelists and erecting a vast hollow show-place 
with his old ones. We should congratulate him. 

REGINALD MOORE 


SWINBURNE ANARCHIST 
PUGRESIA sBORGIA:) a THEMCHRONICLESOR 
TEBALDEO TABALDEI. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. Commentary and Notes by RANDOLPH 
Hucues. Engravings by Reynolds Stone. (30 copies, 
16 gns., 320 copies, 4 gns.) 
HERE IS THE first critical edition of any of Swinburne’s 
works, nobly produced in Poliphilus. As a work of scholar- 
ship it more than holds its own with any editions of our 
classics, and for that reason sharply raises the question of 
Swinburne’s status and significance. For all his savagely 
precise scholarship, his ripely varied style, and his extreme 
sensitivity to poetic nuance, Hughes does not answer that 
question. He is a partisan, partly classicist partly symboliste 
D* 
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for whom Swinburne is doctus poeta in excelsis. One regrets 
that his zeal has not been exercised on the first series of 
Songs and Ballads. But Lucretia Borgia (here first printed : 
Hughes has an interesting account of how he ferreted it 
out), though minor, does stand centrally in Swinburne’s 
development. After Hughes’ minute and subtle exposition 
one cannot doubt that point. Swinburne was dogged all 
his life by the images of Lucretia and Cesare as the perfect 
beings. In a sense all his work was an attempt to realize 
those images. 

Why? And can we attach importance to an art so 
dominated ? Swinburne was, in his creative aspects, an 
anarchist. His Songs and Ballads were a violent manifesto 
rejecting all contemporary moral values and acclaiming 
a phantasy of living labelled Paganism; Christianity was 
identified with contemporary society, with its suppressive 
and regressive forces—as in Nietzsche’s Antichrist, where 
the hero is again Cesare Borgia. The result is an art, which, 
like Nietzsche’s thought, is narrow in outlook but at its 
best attains a fierce intensity of vision not altogether amiss 
in its loves and hates. To this extent, it becomes concrete 
and actively realizing ; but it is rent by contradictions and 
phantasies, and lacks the basis for a coherent development. 

Such a divided state is typical of political anarchism with 
its concept of freedom derived from the atomism of class- 
society yet looking back to pre-capitalist conditions for its 
system ; drawing its sense of potential harmonies from the 
organizational coherences being created by the thing it 
hates, yet because of its blind hate rejecting in the name 
of those harmonies the constructive as well as the oppressive 
elements of its world. It lives in a ceaseless lightning-jag 
of intuitions which can find no stable point of application 
and keep inverting themselves—hate into love and love 
into hate and life at last into the death-ecstasy. (These 
unstable intuitions can easily merge with fascist idiom: the 
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Bugle Blast 


An Anthology from the Services 


Edited by Jack Aistrop and RecinaLp Moore 


Contains the work of twenty-three writers of the 
Services, imaginative work that is emerging out of 
this war rather than in actual reportage of the war. 
Though the subject-matter of the volume is re- 
stricted more or less to life in wartime, the writers 
have been allowed the fullest freedom, and have 
written as they pleased. 


The contributors include, among others, ALUN 
Lewis (whose volume of short stories, The Last 
Inspection, and whose poems, Raiders’ Dawn, have 
already established themselves), JoHN PUDNEY, 
Henry TrReEECE, MacLarEN-Ross, Wooprow 
Wvratt, LestreE Hatwarp, Jack AIsTrop, and 
MicuHaL JAMEs, the only woman writer in the list. 


As to the editors, ReginALD Moore is known to a 
wide public as an editor who is constantly seeking 
the work of new and promising writers for his short- 
story collections. Jack AIsTROp’s stories, Anna and 
Death in the Midst of What, were published by Mr. 
Moore and they revealed him as a fresh and vigorous 
force towards the development of the short story. 


Jack ArsTRoP sought to encourage writing in his 
unit of the R.E. by running a paper called The 
Bugle, from which the title of the book partly derives. 
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appeal to the defeat of Usury by the return to small pro- 
duction, the appeal to the somehow-purged family as an 
escape from pollution, the appeal to the death glory as the 
final solace from the sense of doom and the pressure of 
unresolved discords, the idealization of violence and force. 
Hence the many fascist strands splitting Nietzsche’s lyric 
wisdoms: the anti-semitism of Lucretia Borgia, etc.). 

Swinburne is, of course, no peasant anarchist, not even a 
full-fledged political one. But what is creative in him is 
essentially anarchist ; and his inability to find a firm basis 
on which to erect his values, his defiant love-of-life, involves 
him in his masochism, his glorification of love anguished 
to death, love consummated in death, Lebestod. 

From another angle it is adolescent, this blind irrecon- 
cilable revolt aware of vast potences of delight and un- 
trammelled development, vast forces of doom and obstruc- 
tion, and chafing explosively against the unrealized bonds 
which are largely imagined as (parental) forces of sex- 
repression. (I can recall in my late teens improvising into 
the wild wind on lonely Pacific shores stanzas of the Dolores 
pattern or couplets of the kind of Thou hast conquered... 
Mere silly imitation, but why was it Swinburne I wanted 
to imitate and was able to ?) Swinburne’s form and content 
are alike based in auto-intoxication, auto-eroticism, despite 
the outlet he later found in masochist practices. (He was 
no sadist, as Hughes rightly stresses and will no doubt 
elaborate in his coming edition of Lesbia Brandon.) 

His masochism is indeed of importance in providing us 
with yet another angle of approach. It reveals his emotional 
identification of self with the suffering sources of life— 
phantasied in sexual terms though deriving from schoolboy 
experiences—and it provides the dynamic for his art. 

But the Borgias? Hughes tries to preserve both the 
moral-monster myth and the claims of Cesare to responsible 
statesmanship, the vision of united Italy. Personally I see 
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in Cesare the statesman. The moral accusations probably 
derive in part from his threat to feudal vested-interests. 
One must recall that in the past (and not only in the past) 
revolutionary movements or individuals have been viewed 
almost exclusively from the moral angle. The leader is seen 
as driven by mad ambition, greed, lust ; the revolutionary 
impulse is Licentiousness ; the masses are the mob, mobile, 
brute uncontrolled hordes. Thus, Plutarch says that when 
Alcibiades was painted sitting in a whore’s lap, the Athenian 
greybeards wagged heads and recognized the portent of a 
change in state-structure. The philosophers who intuited 
new values in the sixteenth century were called the 
Libertines. (The paradoxes of the Libertines, which we 
know in our literature via Donne and which sought to 
grasp simultaneously a duality of values, are admirably 
used by Swinburne in two chapters of Lucretia Borgia, 
which are among the best things he wrote. He reaches 
out, but in Libertine terms, fora dialectical acceptance of 
the fullness of life.) 

These remarks are not in the nature of a digression. They 
explain the process whereby the moral-monster can be 
set up as a divine hero by such a rebel as Swinburne. 
(Cf. the fascination of incest for such rebels as Shelley and 
Byron.) We recognize in both Swinburne and the de- 
nouncers of revolutionary license the same idiom. He 
merely acclaims what they denounce, and for the same 
reason—though to beget his art his masochism was 
required, as a balancing factor, so that his identification of 
self with the suffering sources could fuse with his phantasy 
of Transvaluation of all Values! But such a method could 
avail only for a brief lyric fury ; his great work is in the 


* Compare the extreme contrast of elemental storm-rush in his technique with 
the unrelenting tension of his metre. His contemporary Whitman, also a kind 
of anarchist, could be content with loose form because the violent pressure of 
contraries (e.g. expressed in Swinburne by masochistic ecstasy united with the 


creed of ruthless transvaluation) was not felt by him in his different social 
environment. 
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Songs and Ballads and Songs before Sunrise. (The attenuated 
and stylized application should not, by the way, blind us to 
his vast debt to the Border Ballads.) After that grand 
onslaught his art could only thin out, dry up. There loomed 
for him only the library cell of castration, as for Nietzsche 
the lonely peaks of madness. Jack LINDSAY 


ISLAM TO-DAY. Edited by A. J. ARBERRY and Rom 

LanDavu. Faber. 125. 6d. 

TuIs 1s A disappointing book upon a great subject. First 
of all, for what audience is it intended ? Hardly a specialist 
one, yet if it is for the general reader, it should include a 
sketch by Moslem doctrine as without this, how is he to 
understand the purpose of the volume? Then, the political 
opinions of the contributors vary from imperialist to extreme 
left, unimportant were it a question of a single country, but 
unfair when nearly a score are being considered, and lands 
are likely to be judged according to the bias of the reader 
for one or other set of opinions. 

The Moslem world, whether Arab or not, is united by 
the deep tie of a single faith. The first necessity therefore 
is to understand something of this religion. _ It is essentially 
practical, well suited to the climate, and offering much scope 
to many of the fears and wishes of mankind. Against these 
advantages, we must set its intolerance, its denial of inde- 
pendent thought and its relegation of women to being less 
than second-class citizens. These matters are vital because 
through them the European and Arab cultures come into 
sharp opposition. The Arab who used to lead in scientific 
research, though the hardening of dogma during the last 
centuries, now only too often opposes all new forms of 
agriculture and transport, because his priests are afraid 
that by the adoption of Western methods their power may 
be lost and, as long as the education and elemental freedom 
of women are prevented, it is impossible to introduce 
modern methods of checking disease. 
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Islam has in some respects a fascist character though 
centuries have softened its totalitarian character. It is 
fanatical, the non-Moslem does not exist, it extols battle 
and demands absolute obedience. Hence its great appeal 
to many European officials who admire such doctrines and 
find the Arabs easier to handle than Christians, Jews, or 
Hindus. Co-operation, however, is perfectly possible, but 
if we are to defeat Axis propaganda (likely to linger long 
after the war) and help the Arabs to share in a post-war 
economy, we shall have to convince them first that it is not 
necessarily irreligious to improve their fields and check 
diseases. They had great scientists when we were living 
in the dark ages; women, too, formerly occupied a high 
and free position among the desert tribes. We can do 
much by persuading them to read back in their own history. 
We must know their culture and speak to them in its 
language, before we press upon them the obvious ad- 
vantages of Western discovery. 

As long as the sixteen articles which comprise the book 
keep to facts, there is much that will probably be new and 
exceedingly interesting to the general reader but, as stated 
above, he will be handicapped by not having a statement of 
Moslem belief, and some of the statements made by different 
writers are extremely controversial. To judge from some 
pages progress is so remarkable that parts of the near East 
might be set up as model states, and this is by no means 
the case. The problems of lands where Arab and non- 
Moslem dwell together are glossed over as a rule and too 
much of the work consists of generalizations. The biblio- 
graphy is sadly incomplete, hardly any of the books that 
have been a contribution both to English literature and to 
our knowledge of the East, being named in it, whilst it 
includes some purely ephemeral publications. The chrono- 
logical table is, however, likely to be helpful for handy 
reference. BRYHER 


